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THE WILD SWAN. 


The Wild Swan possesses plumage of the purest white, 
and a fine form, to which it is enabled to impart the most 
graceful motion. It inhabits the northern parts of the 
world, but migrates southward, when the weather becomes 
very severe. Wild Swans are also said to assemble in 
great multitudes, on the lakes, at the setting in of the 
frosty season; and by constant motion, and continually 
beating the water with their wings, prevent such parts as 
they prefer, from freezing. Their food consists of seeds, 
roots of planis, insects and fish. The female builds a nest 
of water weeds, and usually lays six or eight white eggs. 
The beak of the Wild Swan is black, and its cere yellow. 

The Tame Swan is larger and stouter than the Wild 
species; it has a reddish or orange colored beak, with a 
large black knob on the base of the upper mandible. ‘The 
windpipe of the ‘Tame Swan is simple in its form ; that of 
the other, enters into a cavity of the breast bone, and is 
there doubled before it passes into the lungs. The plum- 
age of the Tame Swan is equal in whiteness to that of the 
Wild one, and its food is fish and water plants. 

The female makes her nest in the weeds of some islet, 
on the bank of the water on which she is kept; she lays 
from six to eiglit eggs, and the young are hatched in six 
or eight weeks. They are called cygnets, and are of a 
fine brown color, but do not obtain their perfect plumage, 
for the first year of their lives. In former times the Swan 
was in greater estimation than at present. The cygnets 
were then considered as dainties; and it is still felony in 
England to steal the eggs from the islands of an open 
river; and the Swans on the Thames, are under the im- 
mediate guardianship of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London. 

All have heard of the musical voice of the Swan; an 
error generally adopted by the ancients. In truth, the 
Wild Swan emits only a harsh and unpleasing sound ; 
while that of the Tame one, is altogether destitute of 
sweetness or power.—American Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE GENTEEL FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Susan Danvers was a girl thirteen years old, and she 
went to a school where there were a good many other girls 
ofthe same age. She had a judicious mother, and she 
had always been a pretty good child, as the children of 
judicious mothers are apt to be; but when girls get to be 
about thirteen or fourteen years old, they frequently have 
a large and sudden accession of new ideas from extraneous 
sources, particularly if they associate much with other 
girls, These notions, however, are not always the most 
Correct in the world. About this time, the idea is gener- 
ally introduced into their minds that they will soon cease 
to be little girls, and become young ladies; and at this 
age the judgment is almost always weak and the imagina- 
tton strong, the delights and importance of the state of 
young-lady-ism, together with the necessary qualifications 
for it, are frequently judged of very erroneously. It is 








fortunate, when young girls will submit to be guided in 
their opinions by those who are older than themselves. 
‘The habit of asking cotiasel and advice from a kind and 
experienced friend often saves a world of trouble and mor- 
tification ; and those who reject this privilege and depend 
entirely on their own judgments, generally receive some 
pretty severe lessons in the way of personal experience. 

Susan’s notions were unsettled on many subjects, but 
one thing she had made up hef*mind ut, she was de- 
termined to be genteel. 1f she had given this word its 
true definition: if she had resolved to clea®ler-mind and 
manners from all vulgaritysto cultiva gentleness and 
refinement in herself and to choose \d companions for 
these qualities, it would ha¥e well ; but unfor- 
tunately, she supposed genuilf pt sist in fine clothes, 
in a dashing appearance and 1 rs, in being able to 
live in a certain style, and in excl@@ing from her society 
all who had not these qualificatiofS and advantages. 

It happened that there lived in the same neighborhood, 
a widow who had a daughter of about Susan’s age. Mrs. 
Whitman had once been wealthy, but was now in reduced 
circumstances. She had received a good education, and 
would gladly have exerted herself to increase her income, 
but was prevented by ill-health. She had a pretty little 
garden and pasture for a cow, with a small annuity in 
money ; and with extreme economy she continued to live 
comfortably, and send her daughter Lucy to the best 
school in the village. But Lucy, though neat as a pink, 
was always dressed very plainly. She never wore any or- 
naments except 4 little gold locket containing her father’s 
hair; and she kept her clothes so carefully, that it seemed 
as if they Would never wear out. When a very little girl, 
she seldom joined in rude play with the other children. 
She seemed to prefer working in the garden, and assist- 
ing her mother in the house. Yet she was not unsocial ; 
her heart flowed gently out in love to others, though read- 
ing and walking were her favorite amusements. 

Mrs. Danvers and Mrs. Whitman were near neighbors, 
and Susan and Lucy had always been much together un- 
til the summer when they were thirteen years old. In the 
spring of this year a new store had been opened in the 
village by a gentleman who had a gay family of daughters. 
Julia Timms, though no older than Susan and Lucy, made 
her appearance as a young lady, dressed in the height of 
the fashion. She had the gayest muslins, the brightest 
ribbons, the most gaudy artificial flowers that could be 
procured. Her dresses were so long that they trailed in 
the dust, and her under skirts so stiff that they would 
stand upright. She was hoydenish in her manners, and 
frequently when jumping about, her clothes would make 
such a rattling noise as very much puzzled those who 
were about her to know what it could proceed from. 
This young lady appeared to Susan Danvers as the very 
pattern of gentility. ‘They ame weer friends. 
All their leisure hours were tog@@mer, either in dis- 
playing themselves in the stré@t, or in getting up some 
Irequently their 












piece of fun at each others houses. 
screams of merriment could be heard all over the neigh- 
borhood ; but they considered themselves the exclusives of 
the village ; and they been told that exclusives were 
not subject to the ordiffary rules of propriety. They con- 
sidered themselves a privileged class; whatever they did 
must be -proper. On the arrival of a couple of showy 


cousins from New York to pass the summer with Miss 








Timms, they considered their power and happiness cotn- 
plete. It was the height of Susan’s ambition to identify 
herself with the Timmses; and none were admitted into 
their clique as they called it, but those who could dress as 
gaily, and had the same independent notions as them- 
selves. 

Poor Lucy was left to take her solitary walks by her- 
self, and Susan came no more to play with her in her gar- 
den. She felt this severely, for she loved sympathy and 
companionship as most young girls do. She was almost 
ready to repine that she could not have a great number of 
gay dresses; and she was once or twice almost tempted 
to do violence to her gentlé and delicate nature, and romp, 
and shout, and scream, as the Miss Timmses did. Her 
mother, however, took an opportunity to explain to her in 
what true gentility and lady-like behaviour consists ; and 
she exorted Lucy to put forth all her strength of mind to 
preserve her equanimity and cheerfulness. She did not 
wish to encourage pride in her daughter; but she did wish 
to encourage self-reliance and self-respect ; and she prais- 
ed her for certain things in which she thought her greatly 
superior either to Susan Danvers or the Miss Timmses. 
Lucy felt much relieved and comforted by this conversa- 
tion with her mother ; and when soon afierwards a couple 
of amiable young cousins from New York came to board 
with her mother through the summer, she felt that she had 
never been so happy. 

The first day Helen and Maria Beckwith appeared at 
school with Lucy Whitman they were the subjects of 
great observation and speculation among the girls, partic- 
ularly with Susan Danvers. ‘There was something about 
them which puzzled her. Without being in the least un- 
kind or unsocial, they had an air of quiet superiority which 
repelled rudeness or excessive familiarity. Susan was 
doubtful whether this might not be a sign of gentility. 
But their dress was as plain as that of Lucy’s; leather 
shoes, linen gowns and collars, gingham bonnets with 


large capes; this was not the kind of gentility to please... 


Susan. Besides the Miss Timmses took a dislike tothem 
from the very first ; and Susan felt bound to like and dis- 
like whatever the Miss Timmses did. Miss Julia Timms 
said she had never seen them in New York or ever heard 
their names; and her manner implied that they must 
therefore be nobodies. ‘ Moreover, the Miss Beckwiths 
not only seemed to feel themselves upon a perfect equali- 
ty with their cousin Lucy, but they took a great fancy to 
another orphan girl, a little modest, timid thing, who had 
never aspired to join the same set as the ‘l'immses, and 
who dressed plainer even than Lucy. 

Susan Danvers thought this decisive. If they had been 
really genteel girls, she concluded they would have shown 
it by trying to associate themselves with the most dashing 
and fashionable girls of the school ; and since they felt so 
much at home with the others, she determined to let them 
remain there. Accordingly, when they went out to walk, 
they did not call for the girls at Mrs. Whitman’s; and 
when Miss Julia Timms gave a grand party, a“ flare 
up” as they called it, Lucy and Helen and Maria were 
not invited. 

All who went to this party thought it necessary to be 
very gaily dressed. Susan in particular, put on so many 
articles of finery, she was not merely gay but flaunting. 
Mrs. ‘Timms joined her daughter’s company at tea. She 
was an immensely fat woman, and her deep red cheeks 
vied with the red ribbons in her cap. Susan thought 
some of her expressions rather odd, as she interlarded her 
conversation with the cant phrases of the day. ‘I hope 
young ladies,” said she, looking round the table, “ that 
you wont none of you hurt yourselves eating cakes and 
sweetmeats. July insisted upon having everything; she 
always wants to go the whole hog. She’s a full team her- 
self, either at eating or romping. She does everything up 
brown, that she undertakes. But I feel as if 1 must in- 
dulge her, poor thing; it was such a sacrifice to leave that 
gay, beautiful place in New York, where we used to see 
such lots of genteel folks every day of our lives; and set- 
tle down in such an out-of-the-way spot as this, where 
there’s so few folks to be seen, and so little going on; 
nothing at all worth dressing for as one may say ; to say 
nothing of the heaps and heaps of confectionary ” 


**O ma, how you talk!” interruptéd Miss Julia, screw- " 


ing up her forehead and shaking her head as a sign for 
her mother to be silent. ‘‘I, for my part, think it’s quite 
an extensive place, and I expect we shall have tall times in 
a month or two when the college vacation takes place; 
we shall have beaux to dress for then.’’ 

While they were in the garden after tea, listening to 
tales of former gaiety and grandeur, Lucy with her two 
cousins and little Sarah Morse passed down the street, 
talking pleasantly together. They did not seem to per- 
ceive that the girls in the garden stood still and stared at 
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them as they passed. ‘ Well, I declare!” said Julia 
Timms, “ it’s really impudent in those girls; they pretend 
not to care for being left out When the others are invite 
That’s the reason they go past herejjust now, pret 
to be in such good spirits.” 

“O! no,” said one of the younger girls; 
see that Lucy had Maria Beckwith’s little 
arms? They go almost every evening to th 
wash it. And it is so cunning and looks so prett 
it has shaken off the water, and Helen has thrown a 
wreath of flowers about its neck. And then they all run 
and frolic together; it is beautiful to see them. Lucy 
has grown quite a gay girl since her cousins came.” — 

“ How childish ! exelaimed Miss Julia Timms, with a 
curl of the nose and upper lip. 

Susan Danvers looked very thoughtful. Her heart 
smote her for having ungenerously neglected her old 
friend ; but she consoled herself with thinking that it was 
a necessary sacrifice to fashion and gentility; and that 
when the expected beaux came, it would be much better 
to belong to the clique of the Timmses, than to be the 
friend of those whom she still considered as little girls, 
and who she thought had no chance to receive attentions 
as young ladies. R. G. 
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THE FASHIONABLE LADY. 

It was Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Hall rang the bell for 
her chambermaid. The summons was obeyed. 

* Sally,” said the mistress, ‘‘ 1 wish you to go to Mrs. 
Blake’s millinery establishment and bring home my dress 
hat; if it is not done, say to the milliner, I must have it 
to-night, to wear to-morrow; then call at Barclay’s and 
get little Lucy’s drawn bonnet, and Edward’s leghorn hat, 
and say to the shop-woman that I will call soon and settle 
for them.” 

Sally flew across the common, and executed the above 
commands with extreme accuracy, not failing to add the 
latter clause, “‘ and Mrs. Hall will call soon and pay you.” 
Much to her surprise there seemed to be a reluctance to 
deliver the rich French hat. 

‘* Where does Mrs. Hall live?” enquired the head mil- 
liner. ‘* Has she a husband, and what is his business?” 

* He’s a grocer, ma’m.” 

The woman then turned aside, and said to another be- 
hind the screen, ‘‘ Would you deliver it? Jé 7s she—the 
name, residence, and man’s business make me positive it 
is the very same woman.” : 

Afier some minutes conversation, the milliner stepped 
forward, took the bonnet from off the stand, carried it be- 
hind the screen, turned it round and round, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ It would be too bad to lose it, and I won’t,’’ she 
came back to the expectant waiting’maid, and observed, 

“T wish you to say to Mrs. Hall, it is a regulation of 
this shop, that no person shall have any hat, head-dress, 
or fancy articles delivered them without pay, unless it be 
an old customer, with whom we have had a Jong acquain- 
tance.” 

Sally played with the cover of her empty band-box, hes- 
itated, looked wondrous wise, end left the shop. 

** Let us see how she gets served at Barclay’s,” said 
the milliner, ‘‘ for he too, protested he would not deliver 
the articles she purchased, unless they were paid for ; for 
he says a woman that has played so many games with 
shopkeepers, ought to have her deser.s.” 

* Good,” exclaimed the milliner, “‘ she goes out empty 
handed.” 

And do you enquire the meaning of all this seeming ex- 
ultation over a fine lady’s disappointment? ‘The answer 
is soon given; Mrs. Hall would not pay her bills, and as 
she had carried on a successful system of shopping for 
some time without doing so, her credit had now assumed 
no enviable notoriety, There was Mrs. Pinkham, the 
dress-maker to whom she was indebted for making ever 
so many fashionable dresses, and she had sent the bill 
again and again to her residence, until she was heartily 
wearied with the old song, ‘1 will call soon and settle it; 
at present, I have not the money by me.” 

When Sally returned therefore, her mistress was not so 
much astonished as some ladies would have been, never- 
theless she was most grievously disappointed ; for if it 
should be a fair day to-morrow, it was an indispensable 
article to her Sunday attire. Besides, there was to be an 
anniversary at the Sabbath School, and the children must 
have their outfit whether or no. How Mrs. Hall did wish 
she could coin some money! 

But it is said some women are shrewd enough to sug- 
gest another scheme when the first fails, and so on, until 
they accomplish their purposes, But the sex are thus 
burthened with the infirmities of a few of its weaker sis- 
ters, and the great bond of womanhood is identified in the 
minds of some crusty old bachelors and luckless widow- 
ers, as being slaves to fashion, vanity and dress! But be 
sparing in your censures, gentlemen; all women are 
not so. 

Sunday came, and Mrs. Hall and her children appéar- 
ed in the most fashionable head attire of the season. But 


pride is generally destined to many unlooked for mishaps. 
Mrs. Hall had arrayed herself with great care, had adjust- 
ed her new hat, bent the inside flowers this way, and now 
that, just as her mirror declared to be the most becoming, 
and running into the parlor to her husband with the — 
grave inquiry, whether he thought it becoming, and filled 
with inward satisfaction at her own exquisite taste, it may 


the foolish habit, yes, and the si 


well be\doubted whether she had that inward preparation 
of heart which makes an acceptable worshipper in the 


house of God. And here I beg leave to inveigh against 
ne too, of arranging 
one’s rgss so, that the first appearance may be made in 

ath. The want of ease, and the feeling of 
vearer for ‘the first time, ne- 
is, (guard them as we will,) 
ions which should elevate 
d in part, to this fact, may 
auness Md want of spirituality which 
c many church goers; their minds are en- 
grossed upon themselves—the poor, low, mean thoughts 
of outward attire! meanwhile, could they see the subject 
in its trne aspect, it wotld so disgust them with their own 
frivolity, as forever to look beyond the outward adorning, 
“to the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

But pardon the digression. 

As Mrs. Hall walked up the broad aisle with that satis- 
fied air of being first in fashion, suddenly a string to which 
a row of bows was attached become disengaged, the hat 
flared awry, and from being the most becoming in the 
world, by this little circumstance, it was so misshapen and 
one sided as to atiract attention only on account of its 
ugly appearance! The mere unpinning of a string, had 
thus introduced the most tumultuous feelings in the fash- 
ionable lady’s heart, and all her efforts at self-adjustment 
proved inadequate. A long string of bows hung suspend- 
ed, and those she expected would be admirers, only ridi- 
culed her appearance?’ How many mishaps vanity meets. 
The poor woman had a mind to leave the church—but 
her husband, an easy, quiet man, saw nothing, and knew 
nothing of her inward conflict of mortified pride. But the 
cross increased. ‘The text happened to be the Apostle’s 
counsel, ‘‘ Be not conformed to this world,’? and Mrs. 
Hall was half inclined to believe it was written purposely 
for herself! Z 

But the sequel must come—the hat was not paid for ; 
for after the chambermaid’s ill success, Mrs. Hall pro- 
ceeded herself to the milliner’s, and with the promise of 
certain payment on Monday, succeeded in ebtaining the 
article. And all this was don: because the Sabbath was 
the day she could best and first exhibit it! think of it, ye 
vain women, and reflect upon its satisfactions ! 

Seated at the dinner table on Monday, the bell rang 
violently, a bill was presented to Mr. Hall, and the trifling 
4#um of twelve dollars for the @€ntical French hat appear- 
ed in black and white! Immediate payment was de- 
manded, or the bonnet must be returned! Soon after 
came Barclay’s boy for Leghorn hat and misses ditto, 
another large sum; then the dressmaker’s bill for work 
long since wan ingservice; and it did seem as if all 
the tradesmen and ilcuann were bent on this poor 
husband’s destruction. *But the truth was, all combined 
together to*present at the same time, and that too when 
the man was at.home, their several accounts. 

Mr.. Hall was ghunderstruck. He threw the bills upon 
the table, while yife would feign have sunk under it 
with terror. Sod does vanity pay the price. The 
husband was inadegnate to meet the exigency, but obtain- 
ed a short reprieve, and money was actually borrowed, 
and is still owing to settle the demands which extrava- 
gance and pride incurred to merit the foolish and despi- 
cable appellation of a fashionable woman ! 

Besides all the sorrow and mortification thus brough 
upon Mrs. Hall, we must take into account the low esti- 
mation which that most cherished friend, her husband, 
felt for such pitiable weakness. ‘I'he influence, too, upon 
children, early initiated tothink only of the perishable and 
unsatisfying, and the blighting effects upon the souls of 
those thus immersed in the guilty rounds of ever varying 
fashion, and then we will pause and enquire who is will- 
ing to pay the heavy price and become the devotee at such 
an unholy shrine. The reality of the above tale is found 
in many families, and the tradesmen of our cities will tell 
you of instances which would raise a blush for the weak- 
ness and duplicity which often attends the votaries of 
fashion.— Olive Branch. 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


No. 1. 
A PRETTY BOOK IS NOT ALWAYS A GOOD BOOK. 


“* Dear papa,”’ said little Louis to his father, ‘‘ why will 
you not Jet me read the pretty books which my friend 
Hirmin offered to lend me.” Louis had made the re- 
quest once before, and was very anxious it should be 
granted, but his father did not think it best. These books 
of Hirmin’s, were certainly very pretty, consisting of a 
collection of tales, fables, anecdotes and stories of every 
kind, with a great many pictures. Thiscollection was in 
four ‘volumes, very well printed, and elegantly bound. 










There was teat of reading and amusement in 
them, and 8 sig 8 he thought on such a pleasure, 
for he was very fon eading. 


“What would you say,” answered his father, “ if I 
should lead you, at your dinner hour, when you are very 
hungry, into a large shop, filled with groceries and differ- 
ent kinds of drugs, and shoulow you to take and eat, 
at your pleasure, all you wished for, or could reach. 

E. Ah! dear papa, I am quite sure that if you did not 









tell me what I ought to eat, I should not dare to touch 






ITP 


any of the boxes in the shop, for I should be afraid | 
might choose a poison. 

F’. Well, if this shop of stories, tales, and all sorts of 
things of the same kind, which your friend Hirmin, wishes 
to open before you, should contain poison for your mind 
or for your heart, what ought I todo? Ought I to allow 
you to satisfy that hunger and thirst which I have already 
percelved two or three times, and which now appear 
again? 

L. But, papa, I assure you that there are in Hirmin’s 
books some very good things indeed, [ just looked at one 
of the volumes, the third, I believe, and I saw there a de. 
scription of a great elephant hunt, and afterwards the his. 
tory of a slave who saved himself from his master, by put- 
ting on the skin of acow. ‘There is nothing bad in that, 
dear papa. 

F. There may be, my dear child, for I am ignorant of 
the manner in which even these things are told. But 
supposing there really are, as you say, some good things 
in these four volumes, do you think I am to believe that 
the whole collection is good? 

L. (After having reflected amoment.) No, dear papa, 
I should think not, for Hirmin himself told me that there 
were here and there stories, which he had rather ne 
repeat. 

F. Well then, my child, judge what a good father ought 
to do in such a case. If your little brother Donald should 
ask me for a piece of that gingerbread which he is so fond 
of, should I give it to him, if I knew that in some part of 
this cake, otherwise excellent, there was a fine needle? 

EZ. Oh! dear papa, you make me shudder. Poor 
little Donald! he might be choked at the:second mouth- 
ful. 

F. Nevertheless, the gingerbread would be excellent, 
and you know how fond your brother is of it. 

L. Yes, papa, but only think what dreadful danger 
there would be that the little child might not see the nee- 
dle, and might swallow it. 

F. Now reflect, dear Louis, on the danger your soul 
would run, if, though there be as you say, good, even ex- 
cellent things in Hirmin’s collection, there should be 
found even a single small and fine needle, which might 
destroy, or at least, deeply wound your soul. 

ZL. { begin to understand you, my dear papa, and! 
thank you for the explanation. Yes, I understand that, 
as I am still too ignorant and too young to know what is 
good and what is evil, I might be very efsily deceived, 
and so read things which would do me harm. 

F’. Well said, my dear child. 1 love to hear you speak 
so wisely. May God daily increase your knowledge, an! 
at the same time, inspire your heart with the greatest cou- 
fidence in the advice of your parents. You know how 
much your mother and I love you, and therefore it is only 
because we are interested in your happiness, that we 
sumetimes refuse you what you desire. 

ZL. Dear papa, I am sure of it from the bottom of my 
heart, and I will not give another thought, no, not one, to 
Hirmin’s pretty books. But there, papa, what shall I read 
to amuse me? 

F. Do you not believe, in the first place, that however 
great an appetite we may have, it is better to suffer hun- 
ger, than ‘to eat unwholesome food? 

L. Do you not remember, dear papa, how hungry we 
were the day we were coming home from the mountain, 
and how tedious it was to cross that long wood, at the 
end of which we were to find a cottage, and something to 
eat? 

F. And I remember too, that because the milk the boy 
broog!it us was sour, we were afraid to drink it, and went 
on still hungry, towards the village, whieh was a league 
farther. You must do the same in your reading, do not 
touch what is unwholesome. 

L. But how can I tell what is good ? 

F’. In the first place, my son, the more you read of the 
holy book of our good God and Father, the more your soul 
will be fed and satisfied. Here you will run no danger. 
The word of the Lord is pure and unmixed gold, it issi- 
ver seven times refined. Happy will you be, if you have 
a constant appetite for this excellent bread of heaven, fect 
not to eat too much of it. 

L. Yes, dear papa, but you know a little boy like me, 
likes to read stories, and to know what has happened to 
children of his own age. It is just like being in their 
company, and playing with them. 

F. 1 understand you, and in order that you may have 
this amusement, I will procure for you the moral stories 
which a Christian father wrote for his own family. I am 
sure they will please you. 

L. Will they make me laugh? 

F.. Had you not rather they would make you good? 

L. Certainly, dear papa, but—but—we may laugh 
sometimes. 

F. To be sure; therefore this Christian parent some 
times amuses her children, but it is never so as to injure 
them, that I can assure you. 

L. And what do these stories tell about ? 

F. Almost all end in one and the same thing. 

L. Always the same thing; that must be very tre 
some. , 

F. Not at all, because the same thing is told in sev." 
ways. They are stories, anecdotes, little adventuhy 
which he has drawn either from the lives of his own chi- 
dren, or what he has seen in other families, and among 
children of every age. 

L. But tell me, dear papa, what is this thing always 
the same, which we find in all these stories and adven 
tures. 
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Spent in listlessness, complaint and weariness. 
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F. Tell me, Louis, what was the reply of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ to Martha, the sister of Lazarus and Mary ? 

L. OI know, papa, it was this. The Lord made a vis- 
it to the two sisters of Lazarus, his friend. One of them, 
Mary, seated herself at the feet of the Lord to hear him 
talk, while the other who was called Martha, was very 
busy in the house, preparing the meal. Now, while Mary 
was thus listening to the Lord, Martha came and com- 
jained of her because she kept her seat, and did not help 
her sister. On which the Lord said to Martha, that she 
was Wrong to be so much troubled, that one thing was 
geedful, and Mary had chosen the good part, which should 
not be taken away !rom her. Was it not so, papa? 

F. Very well, Louis. But tell me, what is that needful 
thing, which Mary preferred ? 

L. I think it is the knowledge of God’s will. 

F. Yes, my child. This needful thing, without which 
il others are useless and even bad, is the knowledge of 
the great love of God towards us, and of his will as re- 

ards us. 

L. And do the stories which you will lend me, papa, 
aways tell about this? 

F. It is a true friend who relates them, therefore you 
know, it is for the true good of the children, who may 
qead them. And what is this true good, my dear Louis, 
if it is not the improvement of these children in this world, 
and their eternal happiness in heaven ? 

L. Do these stories tell about God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

F. Yes, my dear child, and therefore when I give them 
to you to read, and shall say, ‘‘ May Ged bless them to 
your heart. You understand that [ could not offer this 
prayer, if you were reading an improper book, however 
agreeable it might appear to you. And if God does not 
bless your reading, tell me, my son, of what use will it 
be to you?” 








Nursery. 











THE HAPPY HOME. 


_ We hope ali our readers have as happy a home as is 
presented to their view in our engraving. There are few 
blessings which a kind providence can cenfer onfa child 
which are more precious than a good home. . It isa bless- 
ing entirely by itself. A rich family cannot buy it with 
bags of gold, but a poor family can have it for nothing. It 
ismore likely to be found in a farm-house than in a pal- 
ace, and many a prince would exchange all his rank and 
power for a happy, though it may be an humble home. 

The happiest homes are those where the love of God 
reigns in every heart and governs all their conduct. In 
such a home the Bible is the law book. The parents 
have taken that blessed volume for the rule of their own 
lives. "They read, learn, and inwardly digest its heavenly 
instructions, and diligently teach their children its holy 
precepts and doctrines. 

In connection with their example and instruction they 
continually seek the divine blessing on themselves and on 
their children. They believe the testimony of one of the 
greatest earthly monarchs, who said: ‘‘ I have been young 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.’? They therefore 
commit their way and the way of their children unto God 
that He may direct their steps. 

In sickness and in health—in trouble and in joy, in 
Prosperity and adversity, such a home is still happy. No 
cloud can come over it through which sunlight will not 
find its way ; no calamity can befall it, which God will 
hot turn inte a blessing. 


How blest the home where Christ abides, 
And heavenly glories reign; 
There peace is found, there love abides 
And all her happy train.—Child’s Companion. 


(Seen 








Religion. 


LITTLE MINNIE. 


Little Minnie received an invitation to visit an aunt, 
who, I am sorry to say, from long residence abroad, has 
learned to neglect her Sabbaths, and generally gets up so 
late that going to church is seldom thought of; and the 
day—God’s day—that ought to be kept holy, is too often 

ent Little 

innie knew this; she had been there before, and had 
‘pent a whole Sunday without going to a place of worship, 
and had often felt since, that God would be angry with 
et if she did so again. ‘Accustomed to go with delight, 
‘o church, to hear the Scriptures read, prayers offered up, 
ind hymns sung, she ‘felt, that however kind her aunt 
might be, however many playthings she might buy her, 


Penne 











' yet, if she could not attend God’s house, she would rather 


not go on the visit at all. But you shall hear little Min- 
nie speak for herself. ‘‘ Mary, will you tell my aunt I 
shall be very glad to come from Saturday to Monday, if 
she will let me go to ie but if not, I would prefer 
staying at home ;” and saying, she sent Mary back, 
determined to give up the invitation rather than break 
God’s command, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 
holy.” Was she not a good }j 
the result. 

Minnie did her duty and 
hour or two the servant retu , With "Werau 
tionate love, saying she need not hesitate to 
Mary should take her to church on Sunday morning in 
good time. How happy was this dear child at six years 
old, in loving the service of God better than the ways of 
the world; and I do trust some good will result from the 
sermon which her couduct preached on this occasion ; 
for you must know, there are many sermons can be preach- 
ed without standing up in a large pulpit, adorned with 
velvet hangings, and a fine fringed cushion. Conduct 
preaches every day what all may understand; and, when- 
ever you refuse a pleasure because it interferes with your 
duty ; whenever you take an hour from play to learn a 
lesson, or refrain from making a noise because mother’s 
head aches, or lay down a favorite bock to amuse a broth- 
er or sister, you preach a sermon that your playmates un- 
derstand ; they feel a reproof, a desire to resemble you, 
and perhaps one or two among the number inwardly re- 
solve to “go and do likewise.’?’ Thus, when mother is 
ill} your conduct may be remembered ; the doors are not 
slammed, and there is no loud calling about the house. 
So, at six years old and under, you may be a preacher, a 
home missionary; and, in your early days, give a helping 
hand to some little one loitering on the way, some lamb 
still far from the fold. 


In the present instance, this little firmness in the path” 


of duty had an effect upon those who were already grown 
up On the following morning, her cousin called to say 
he had seen little Minnie with Mary on the road to church, 
in high spirits, and expressed himself so much pleased 
with her simple and affectionate disposition, that he had 
willingly come at his mother’s request to beg Minnie 
might remain with them some days longer. ‘T'his was 
readily granted, and during her stay, her serious attention 
to her morning and evening prayers awakened many a 
feeling of surprise in those who surrounded her ; and since 
that time, this family that. used to deride and speak light- 
ly of divine things, have changed their tone, and seem to 
wish a greater acquaintance with the truths of the gospel. 
They have been taught to see the folly of their ways through 
the conduct of thoughtful little Minnie. 

Dear children, follow her example. ‘ec you know 
a thing is right, do it. Never hesitate a Moment, but al- 
ways remember Hagar’s words, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” 











Morality. 





THE LITTLE CORN DROPPERS. 


Mary afid Sarah were requested by their father one af- 
ternoon, to go into the field and drop corn. On arriving 
at the corn ground, five kernels were counted out to 
them, and they were very plainly told, that no more or 
less, must be dropped into each hill, or hole dug in the 
ground by their father. Mary, who was the older, had at- 
tended school for along while, and had not been out so 
far into the field before, since the snow disappeared. To 
her it was delightful, to feel the cool breeze lifting and 
fluttering the cape of her sunbonnet, and to hear the birds 
singing all around. Often would she look down on the 
beautiful lake, that lay along round the foot of the hill on 
which they were’at work, to see if the little sail boat was 
not out on such a lovely day. She thought only enough 
of her corn to drop her row right, and did not notice the 
little sister, who was too young to love one thing long. 
Sarah at length grew careless, and in trying to keep up 
with her sister, threw in her corn sometimes ten or twelve 
kernels, where there should have been but five. Mean- 
while the father, who was in great haste, was far ahead of 
the little corn droppers, and so deeply engaged in thought, 
that he passed on from row to row without looking back. 
At length coming near to the little girls, he saw that one 
row was done very badly. Mistaking ii for Mary’s work, 
he gave her ear a sharp blow, saying, ‘‘ You have forgot- 
ten what I said to you; J must make yeu remember.” 
Mary knew that she was punished for her sister’s wrong, 
yet she did not fly into a pet and cry and fret, as some lit- 
tle girls might do. Although her ear was burning severe- 
ly, she looked up in her father’s face, and very mildly 
said, ‘‘ Father, you are mistaken; this is my row, you see 
that it is done right,” at the same time pointing back on 
her own track. He did see that he was wrong, and would 
have given much to have taken back the undeserved blow. 
Perhaps he never loved his little daughter more than when 
he saw her patience and mildness on this occasiofe) Lit- 
tle Sarah needed no further ectio to see her 
dear sister punished when he d mi: it. 

But Mary was soon even ha han before. She felt 
and knew that she had been doing as her, father told her, 
and that she had not felt unkindly nor spoken so to her 
father or sister, when hagtily corrected. Now which of 
the little girls will myles think was happier at 
night, the one who ha to do right and was punish- 
ed, or the one who did wrong and was not? You will 
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say, the first. Yes, a clear conscience, which is to know 
that we are right, always carries a degree of happiness 
with it in every situation. When persons are thought to 
be guilty of some evil deed, if they know that they are not, 
they can support the trial, or even punishment, with much 
se than if guilt were added to their trouble. Will 
rs remember that a clear conscience is the best 
n to render life pleasant from youth to old age? 
[ Myrtle. 
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Benevolence. 








THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 


There was once a little girl to whom.a lady gave a book 
about the Indians. There were harder words in it than 
she could understand ; so her mamma read it to her, and 


_asked her now and then a question about it. At last . 


Elizabeth (for that was her name) thought she would ask 
some questions herself; so she said, “‘ What are Indians, 
mamma?” ‘‘ They are black people, my love,” said her 
mamma, “who live far away across the sea.” ‘* And'why 
are they called heathen?” inquired the little girl, ‘‘ and 
what do people want to do with them?” ‘ They want,” 
said her mamma, “to teach them about God and the way 
to heaven ; for although they have souls, like you and me 
that must live for ever, the poor heathen never heard of 
Jesus Christ, and his love in dying to save them.” ‘Oh 
mamma,” exclaimed Elizabeth eagerly, “‘why don’t you 
go?’ “ You know, my dear,” her mamma replied, “that 
I have your brothers and yourself to teach and to take 
care of.” ‘‘ But, mamma,” said she, ‘I know the Sa- 
viour, and I love him too; and if these black people die, 
and never hear about him, what will become’ of them?” 
Her mamma told her that already many good people had 
gone to instruct them, and she seemed satisfied ;’so her 
mamma sent her to play, for she had no more time ‘just 
then to talk with her. 

In about an hour she came running back to the room, 
and, with a look of great anxiety said, ‘Oh, mamma, I 
have been thinking ever since about these black people. 
Why don’t they give them Bibles, and teach them to 
read? If they only tell them, they’ll forget.” Her 
mamma assured her that this also was doing for them, 
and Elizabeth returned with a contented mind to her 
playroom. ' 

One day, a little while after this, just as they had finish- 
ed dinner, and were still sitting round the table, a mis- 
sionary box was brought in and placed on it. Her papa 
and mamma, and each of their friends put something in 
the box ; and as it came near the little girl, her heart. beat 
quick with delight. But alas! she was forgotten. .They 
thought she was a very little child, and they passed her 
by, and the box was taken out of the room. Poor Eliza- 
beth! Her heart was full of sorrow, and, as soon as she 
could slip from her seat, she went away into the nursery 
weeping. ‘he nurse said, ‘‘ Elizabeth, I am afraid you 
are naughty.” ‘Oh no,” she replied, ‘‘ but the other 
day mamma was telling me about the black people, who 
don't know about God; and just now the missionaty box 
was brought in, and everybody put in something to’buy 
Bibles for them, but no one asked’ me to give any thing ; 
so mamma must think I do not love God, or care for the 
heathen.” ‘* But,” said the nurse, “you have nothing to 
give.” ‘*Yes,” she replied, “I have these red shoes and 
a gold watch and some chains and seals; 1 would give 
them all to buy Bibles for the black people.” ‘‘ But then, 
dear, if you give them all away, you cannot have them to 
wear; and you will not like to see others wearing such 
pretty things, and feel that you havenot any.” She paus- 
ed alittle, and then said, ‘‘ Never mind; it will be to 
teach the heathen about Jesus.”” So the nurse said, if she 
had quite decided about it, she had better carry them 
down, and consult her mamma. 

When she entered the drawing room with the large bun- 
dle of trinkets, her mamma looked surprised, and said, 
“Elizabeth, what are you going to do with all these 
things?” ‘‘ Mamma,” said the dear child, “I did not like 
to see everybody put something into the box, and not give 
anything myself; so I want to send these red shoes’and 
the chains and the seals and the watch, and get money for 
them, that | may give it to the heathen.” Her mamma 
reminded her that the watch had been given her-by her 
aunt, and that therefore she must not part with it; ‘ but,” 
she said, “the other things are your own, and you shall 
do what you please with them ; only remember that if you 
give them up, they will be gone forever ; I shall not buy 
you any more.” 

“T know it, mamma,” said Elizabeth firmly; “ but I do 
not care. I will give them to God.” 

Her treasures were all packed'‘up, and sent to théijew- 
eller’s to be valued ; but Elizabeth never needed them af- 
ter. The Saviour loved her; and he took ‘her to:dwell 
with himself in heaven! Yes, before the money was sent 
to her, she had gone to be carried as a lamb in his bosom! 

Dear children, Elizabeth speaks still; her example 
speaks. It whispers in your ear, “Go and do like- 
wise.”— Youth’s Miss. Rep. 








ce.—Vex not yourself when ill spoken of; con- 
Blies not regarded, vanish; but repined at, argue 
either a puny soul or a guilty conscience. The best an- 
swer to a slander is to answer nothing, and so to garry it, 


_as though the adversary were rather to be despised than 


minded. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Editorial. 

THE TWO FATHERS. 

BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 

“ Papa, where have you been in this heavy rain, 
an umbrella too,” said Charles Fuller to his father, 
in with his clothes thoroughly drenched with the rain. 

“J have been to Mr. Root’s,” said Mr. Fuller. 

“What, away up in the hollow,” said Charles. 

“ Yes, it is not much over a mile.” 

“J wonder what papa went up there for?” said Charles to 
himself; some boys would have said, “ What did you go up 
there for 2” but Charles had been taught better manners. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Fuller to his wife, who at that moment 
entered the room, “old Mrs. Root is very sick, and has been so 
for some days, and I am afraid she has suffered a good deal 
from want of attention.” 

“J had not heard of her being sick,” said Mrs. Fuller, “1 was 
thinking about her yesterday, that I had not seen her for some 
time. Have you been to see her 2” 

“ Yes, I was in the village when I heard of her illness, and I 
went right up there. It began to rain pretty soon after I 
started.” 

“You must change your clothes immediately.” Mrs. F. made 
the necessary arrangements, and he retired to do so. 

“Is old Root’s wife one of your father’s relations?” said 
Robert Stilton, a boy who had come to spend the day with 
Charles. 

“ No,” replied Charles. 

“ What did he go to see her for, then ?” 

“ I suppose he went to carry her something, or to help her in 
some way.” 

“ What does he do that for ?” 

“ Because he always goes to see, and help those who are in 
trouble.” 

In saying this, Charles stated a fact though he did not, as he 
supposed, give a reason. The reason why Mr. Fuller visited 
and relieved the poor was, that he had a warm and generous 
heart, and knew that it was God’s pleasure that he should im- 
prove every opportunity of doing good.” 

“ My father,” said Robert, “ don’t do any such thing. He 
sticks to his business and that is the way he became so rich.” 

This was spoken in a tone and manner which showed how 
much he valued himself on his father’s riches. It was true that 
Mr. Stilton never went on erramds of mercy, that he gave all his 
time to his business,.and that he was quite rich. But it was not 
true, that he was as happy as Mr. Fuller, or that his family were 
less likely to come to want. 

Does any one say, how is that? If Mr. Stilton is rich and 
Mr. Faller not rich, will not Mr. Stilton’s children be less likely 
to come to want if he should die, than Mr. Fuller’s children? I 
answer that Mr. Stilton’s children will be the much more likely 
to come to want than Mr. Fuller’s. The former have nothing 
but houses and lands and money to depend upon, the latter have 
the sure promise of God to depend upon. 

* Come,” said Robert, “let us go out and have a run in the 
rain, It is so dull here; if I had known it was going to rain, I 
should not have come. It had no business to rain to-day.” 

Charles was a good deal shocked at the last part of his re- 
mark, but he did not notice it in his reply. He simply said, “we 
shall get very wet if we go out.” 

* Well, what if we do? What a soldier you will make if you 
are afraid of a shower of rain. I don’t mean to be afraid of a 
shower of bullets.” 

“TJ am not afraid of being wet, but my father won’t let me go 
out in the rain when there is no necessity for it; that is, he will 
not think it best for me to go.” 

“ He goes out himself, and I should like to hear my father tell 
me I shouldn’t do what he does himself.” 

Robert did not say what he should do in such a case, but 
plainly intimated that it would be something fearful. 

“It was necessary for my father to go in the rain,” said 
Charles. 
















“ Necessary,” said Robert, in a tone of contempt, “ what ne- 


cessity was there for his seeing an old sick woman? You 
wouldn’t catch my father doing it, not he; he knows too much 
for that. If she owed him he would see to her; he wouldn’t go 
himself, but he would send the constable. Such folks can’t come 
it over him, no how.” 

This was said in a boastful tone, as though he gloried in his 


father’s shame. Charles was disgusted with him, and began to ° 
wish that he had not come to see him, when Robert exclaimed, | 


“Pm not going to stay in the house all day ; so if you won't go 
out, I'm off.” Suiting the action to the word, he was off, great- 
ly to Charles’ relief. 


eee 


THE CONTRAST, 
Or, the Effect of Bad Company. 

There have been many stories told to illustrate the effect of 
bad company and a vicious life upon the young, but wethink 
the following which was told us by a friend, and whi 
tially true, is one of the most remarkable and imp’ 
ever heard. 

There was once at Rome a painter who wishing to paint the 
picture of a perfectly beautiful child and its mother, made sever- 
al attempts to do so, but failed. He determined, therefore, to 
look about him, and see if he could not find in real life a mother 
and child so beautiful, that by transferring them to canva 










might make a better picture than by painting from his own 
imagination. But he searched long in vain to find such a child, 
and he was about giving up the a’ when by chance in one of 
the public streets, he met a youn an bearing in her arms a 
boy of uncommon beauty, whose bright sunny smile and look of 
rfect innocence attracted his attention. ‘1 he face of the moth- 
i at is notice, for an expression of ear- 
looked at the boy, lighted up 
nter rejoiced at having at length 
hithert rched tur in vain, addressed the 
you oman and asked her permission to paint herself and 
child ; his request was granted, fur the mother was glad to have 
the beauty of her boy immortalized by the hand of genius. 

With such subjects to copy, the painter surpassed even his 
own expectations, and when the picture was finished and shown 
to his friends, they all declared that a more perfect representa- 
tion of beautiful, innocent childhood, and deep maternal love, 
had never been seen. 

Years passed on, the painting of the mother and child had 
gained for the artist a wide spread fame, and as he would not 
sell it, many flocked to his studio, to see and admire its beauty. 
Having succeeded so well in painting Innocence, the artist re- 
solved to make a representation of Guilt, which should serve as 
a contrast to the first. He mentioned his plan one day to a 
friend, who said, “ Come with me, and I can show you exactly 
the subject you want, for there is in the jail a lad whdse coun- 
tenance is a fearful tale of guilt and misery.” 

The two friends went together to the place appointed, and the 
painter, curious to see the effect upon the lad, took with him his 
beautiful picture. They entered the narrow cell in which the 
miserable boy was confined, and truly he was an object of the 
deepest pity. Chained to the wall, covered with rags and dirt, 
his eye haggard and blood-shot, and a profusion of dark matted 
hair over his face and eyes—all these united to make him a most 
wretched and pitiable object. When the visiters entered his 
cell, the miserable boy looked up, but with no expression of 
kindness on his face; the only look it wore was one of hatred 
and revenge. Truly if the painter had searched the world over, 
he could not have found a more suitable counterpoise for his 
beautiful and innocent babe. 

But thinking that some kindlier feeling might be aroused in 
the breast of the wretched boy, the painter presented to him the 

’ picture he had brought with him.. The boy’s eyes were for a 
: moment riveted on the beautiful and touching face of the moth- 
: er bending over her sleeping boy ; an expression of tenderness 
came over his face like a sunbeam, then bursting into tears he 
exclaimed, “My mother! my mother!” It was too true, the 
guilty and wrétched boysand the innocent smiling infant were 
one and the same. He had broken away from his mother’s re- 
straining influence, mingled with bad boys, participated in their 
guilt and thus transformed himself from an angel of light toa 
guilty and weegohed prisoner. 






w. D. 








Variety. 


TRUTH. * 


How beautiful is trath—how hateful is falsehood. Look at the 
child who loves and speaks the truth—who scorns to deceive, 
even in trifles. His eye, how clear! his countenance, how 
bright and innocent! He does not fear to meet the eye of his pa- 
rent or teacher, for if he has done wrong, he knows that the way 
for an honest boy to do, is to confess his fault, and manfully sub- 
mit to just punishment. 

A pane of glass was broken during recess at school, in the 
midst of an exciting game of ball. No one knew who had done 
it, except the boy who threw the unfortunate ball. The bell 
sounds. Ina few moments each boy is in his place. A rap 
upon the desk, and all are requested to stand out in the centre 
of the school room. The teacher looked very grave. “I wish 
every one of you to hear me,” said he, “for what I have to say 
interests you all. A window was broken during recess. It was 
facing the play-ground, and one of you must have done it. Who 
was it 2” 

“T, sir,” said George, stepping forward modestly, but firmly, 

. “IT struck it accidentally with my ball. I am very sorry for my 
; carelessness.” 

; “You are a good, brave boy, George,” said his teacher, “and 
, I thank you for the excellent example you have set to all your 
. school-fellows, I believe you did not strike the window inten- 
: tionally, and I believe you will be more careful in future. Ican 
| safely trust the promises of a boy who speaks the truth. You 
: Shall not be punished for this offence, and I hope that every boy 
_ in the school who loves the truth, and values his own character, 
; will follow your excellent exomple.” 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


Let me relate here a little incident which occurred here a few 
‘ days since. The marshals have been for the last two months 
: “dealing destruction’s devastating doom” among the canine 
race. A little girl playing with two favorite dogs, left them for 
a few moments, and on her return saw the marshal approaching 
them, gun in hand. By commands and entreaties she succeed- 
ed in getting one of them beyond the reach of danger, (inside of 
a gate) but was too late to assist the other in effecting his retreat. 
hed within shooting distance, and 


arshal had now ap 
took dead] at the . For one instant the sweet child 
hesitated, ec g emotions of personal apprehen- 
sion and or hi ' ate, were legibly depicted on her 
0 


beautiful face; it was r one ps) I next, and with a 
bound she had reached her *teoge and clasped him round the 
neck, forming a complete shield to him from the messenger of 
death, and exclaiming all the in the most thrilling accents 
of supplication, but still wi of a youthful Pocahontas, 
“he’s not mad, Mr. Marsh not mad.” The marshal 
| brought his gun to the shoulder, came ’bout face and marched 
; off, remarking to a gentleman, that he would not kill that dog for 






























all the mayors and aldermen in creation.—.V. O. Times. 


TO MAKE PUDDING. 


Here girls—you who expect to be wives—here is somethin 
for you from the Maine Farmer. Put the recipe into your scrap 
book till such time as you shall need it. 


Take off the cream from the milk of last ntght, 
The hot fire will cause it to foam up all eight ; 
Then stir in the meal—it should be rather thin; 
Then salt it, and spice it, and pour the cream in. 

A cup full of sweet’ning, with raisins a pound, 
And then with the pudding-stick make it fly round. 
It should not be hurried, but boi! up all o’er, 

And stay in the oven three hours or more. 

This makes a fine pudding, and one that will do, 
For Prince, and for Farmer, and President too. 





CRIES OF JACKALS. 


Troops of jackals, after dark, seranaded us with their moun 
ful yellings, of all cries the most sad and melancholy. Tmaging 





some dozen children of tender age, moaning and sobbing toalla 
their pain, then bursting forth in chorus with bitter and hear, 
rending lamentation; such is the cry of the jackal. Thesoul g 
a tender nother would be rent, her heart would burst with grj 

and her eyes with tears, if the jackal’s wild complaining pn 

struck upon her ear. We thought we should have become « 
portion for the foxes ;” but an Egyptian cemetery nigh at hand 
was, doubtless, their court, for they delight in sacrilegious viold 
tions of the dead.—.4 Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. 





WHICH WILL YOU CHOOSE. 


Were a pebble, and a diamond worth a million globes of gold 
presented to you as objects of choice, and you knew their value 
would you hesitate fora moment which to choose? And wi 
you hesitate when the great Creator, and high possessor of a] 
things, the fountain of blessedness, the centre of glory, is pre 
sented to you as an object of choice? Will you hold back you 
affections here? Will you deliberately prefer sin to holiness 
earth to heaven, a dying world to the infinite and unchengin| 
God? Can this be right ? 


CHANGING NAMES. 

An exchange peper says it is as hard to tell where moderaj 
drinking ends, and drunkenness begins, as it is to tell when 
pig ceases to be a pig, and becomes a hog. 





Benev otnce.—When the candle of prosperity shines up 
us, we may light our neighbors who are in the dark, and hay 
none the less light ourselves. 

Speak nothing but what may benefit others or yourself; aro 
trifling conversation. 








Poetry. 


THE CHILD'S WAY TO HEAVEN. 


“Oh! I am weary of earth,” said the child, 
As it gazed with a tearful eye 

On the snow-white dove that it held in its hand, 
“ For whatever I love will die.” 


So the child came out of its little bower; 
It came and looked abroad, 

And it said, “I am going this very hour— 
I am going to heaven and God.” 


There was shining light where the sun had set, 
And red and purple too; 

And it seemed as if earth and heaven met 
All around the distant blue. 


And the child looked out on the far, far west, 
And it saw a golden door, 

Where the evening sun had gone to rest 
But a little while before. 


There was one bright streak on the cloud’s dark face, 
As if it had been riven; 

Said the child, “I will go to that very place, 
For it must be the gate of Heaven.” 


So away it went to follow the sun, 
But the heavens would not stay, 
For always the faster it tried to run, 

They seemed to go farther away. 


Then the evening shades fell heavily, 
With night dews cold and damp, 

And each little star on the dark blue sky 
Lit up its silvery lamp. 


A light wind wafted the fleecy clouds, 
And it seemed to the child that they 

Were hurrying on to the west, while the stars 
Were hurrying the other way. 


And the child called out when it saw them stray, 
By the evening breezes driven, 

“Little stars, you are wandering out of the way, 
That is not the way to Heaven.” 


Then on it went through the rough waste lands 
Where the tangled briars meet, 

Till the prickles scratched its dimpled hands, 
And wounded its little feet. 


It could not see before it well, 
And its limbs grew stiff and cold, 
And at last it cried, for it could not tell 
Its way in the open world. 


So the child knelt down on the damp green sod, 
While it said its evening prayer, 

And it fell asleep as it thought of God, 
Who was listening to it there. 


A long, long sleep—for they found it there, 
When the sun went down next day; 

And it looked like an angel, pale and fair, 
But its cheek was cold as clay. 


The sunbeams glanced on the drops of dew, 
That lay on its ringlets bright, 

Sparkling in every brilliant hue, 
Like a coronet of light. 
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